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John Lehmann, the author of this appreciation of Dr. Edith Sitwell, 
and in particular of her poetry, is himself a poet of distinction. This 
year he has published The Age of the Dragon: (Poems 1930-1951), and 
a book of critical studies The Open Night. He was born in 1907, was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and before found¬ 
ing his own publishing house, was partner and General Manager in 
the Hogarth Press. His other activities have included the founding 
and editing of New Writing and Orpheus, and editorship of The Years 
Work in Literature published for the British Council. 

Edith Sitwell has increased her stature both as poet and prose 
writer over more than three decades, and, with her two brothers 
Osbert and Sacheverell (the former of whom is the subject of an 
essay by Roger Fulford in this series), she occupies a commanding 
place among contemporary writers. The list of works which is 
appended to Mr. Lehmann’s essay shows the wide range of her skill. 
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EDITH SITWELL 


I 

I n the course of the history of English hteraturc, there 
have been very few women to make their name as 
poets. It would, of course, have been exceptional, not 
to say scandalous in the conditions of the age, to find a female 
dramatist in Elizabeth s reign ; but in the subsequent cen¬ 
turies there was increasingly httlc to prevent a woman de¬ 
voting herself to the muse, and it is curious and surprising 
that outstanding poets of the female sex are so rare. Every¬ 
one will think at once of Emily Bronte and Christina 
Rossetti, both of whom belong to the nineteenth century ; 
but in the earlier centuries who besides the Duchess of 
Newcastle and Katherine Phillips are remembered or read 
today ? If such poets even existed, their poems died with 
them , and yet each of the women whose poetry has sur¬ 
vived is an altogether exceptional figure, and her contribu¬ 
tion to English poetry both singular and powerful like an 
azalea of brilliant wlnte or pure red blossoming in a bank of 
swamp honeysuckle. 

Such a figure, in our own age, is Edith Sitwell. Like 
Emily Bronte and Christina Rossetti, she comes of a re¬ 
markable family in which every member has in the same 
sudden-flowering generation displayed uncommon gifts in 
one branch or another of literary creation; but unlike 
those two illustrious predecessors, she has come to her 
unique stature as a poet in the English-speaking world to-day 
by a long process of development. Edith Sitwell has been 
writing poetry for over a quarter of a century, and her work 
has gone through many phases ; it has always been brilliant, 
always unmistakable for the work of anyone else, and in 
spite of many sharp differences between one phase and 
another, has always shown a basic unity of inspiration ; but, 
asm the case of another great poet of the twentieth century’ 
W. B. Yeats, the sum of her work is greater than its parts. 
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Her early poetry, like Yeats’s, would always have been read 
for its fresh lyricism, its wit and colour, if she had never 
written another word after her first two volumes ; but her 
latest work is so vastly richer and more majestic, so much 
more profound and satisfying in its vision of life and dis¬ 
playing such an infinitely subtler control of the technical 
means, that it reflects some of its glory on what went before ; 
while the interest it has for us is enhanced when we see in it 
the resolution of contrasting themes from the earlier work 
and can savour it as the full ripening of a mind and artistic 
personality of extended and persistent growth. 

Edith Sitwell has also written many books of prose, not¬ 
able among them a biographical study of Alexander Pope 
and a novel based on the tragic life-story of Jonathan Swift, 

/ Live Under a Black Sun. She has also been an indefatig¬ 
able and highly original anthologist, and has combined die 
chosen comments of others with her own obiter dicta in two 
unique anthology-journals, A Poet's Notebook and A Note¬ 
book on William Shakespeare. In all these works, or in die 
introductions to them, she has provided a great deal of 
valuable light on her views of what the lives of poets mean, 
what poetry is for and how it works ; so that they are not 
only fascinating in themselves but also important for anyone 
who wishes fully to appreciate the oeuvre of this remarkable 
poet. In the present study, necessarily restricted in scope, 

I shall confine myself to those of her prose works and an¬ 
thologies which have some connexion with poetry ; but I 
hope that what I write may nevertheless stimulate many of 
my readers to taste the pleasures of such books as Fanfare for 
Elizabethy Bath , or The English Eccentrics. 

There are no short cuts to the appreciation of poetry, 
though there can be many charts, illustrated itineraries, and 
descriptive milestones. This study, at best, can be no more 
than one of the latter : to appreciate Edith Sitwell’s work 
one must read it, read it through, and then read it again. 
And if one believes (as I do) that to hear a poet recite her 
own work adds something precious to our understanding of 
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it, then one should listen to as many as possible of the in¬ 
creasing number of records Dr. Sitwell has made. She has 
always had a profound interest in music, and her association 
with William Walton and other composers who have 
written music for such poem sequences as Facade has re¬ 
sulted not merely in a setting to music but, when she recites 
herself, in a new artistic creation. 

Edith Sitwell is now generally acknowledged, except in 
the estimate of a few small-minded critics, as the great poet 
that she is ; but it should not be imagined that the path to 
that eminence has been easy. On the contrary, it has been a 
long and obdurate fight with an often uncomprehending and 
tardy public opinion, though perhaps some of the opposition 
may have at times been less purposefully embattled than 
appeared to the always mettlesomely defensive Sitwcllian 
ardour. Nevertheless, even in the days when her flights of 
metaphor bewildered those of slower imagination, when she 
maintained in her poetry that light ‘ creaked ’ and that rain 
could squawk down ’ 4 grey as a guinea fowl ’, she found 
appreciation in plenty from critics and readers of discriminat¬ 
ing and forward-looking taste in the arts. She has never 
belonged to any school, except of her own making ; she 
has been deeply influenced by the Symbolist movement, but 
so has the whole of European poetry, and it would be 
extraordinary indeed if a poet of such sensitive artistic 
antennae, with such fertile image-making powers, had not 
responded to that great release of poetic vigour. Above 
all, she has never remained set ; and though it may appear 
a paradox that the daughter of an ancient aristocratic family, 
die avant garde innovating poet of the highly individual 
twenties, should become one of the three or four supreme 
poetic voices of an age of tragic world upheaval and social 
levelling, such development could always have been en¬ 
visaged by those who from the first had understood her 
will-power and restless energy, and her intense, untramellcd 
awareness. 
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II 

It is often the case that the imaginative roots of an out¬ 
standing creative artist have been nourished by an intensely 
lived childhood, in which exceptional opportunities existed 
for the early awakening of aesthetic responses—ample 
libraries a boy or girl can pick and choose in at will, beautiful 
pictures at home, an active family devotion to music or the 
theatre, or perhaps the romantic appeal of house and gardens 
and natural surroundings. 

It would be impertinent, in the case of a living artist, to 
search for such clues with too meticulous a curiosity ; but 
the description that Osbert Sitwell has given, in his auto¬ 
biographical work The Scarlet Tree , of the surroundings and 
exploits of himself, his brother, and his sister during their 
childhood and youth, reveals that die imaginative ex¬ 
periences were indeed there in abundance, and confirms the 
impression created by Edith Sitwell’s early poetry. 

Nevertheless, it is clear from the same work that her child¬ 
hood was not easy. Her relationship with her parents was 
not altogether happy ; her extreme sensitiveness, her devo¬ 
tion to books and music and lack of interest in the fashion¬ 
able pursuits of the grand monde that surrounded her family 
in the ancestral home of Renishaw Hall, brought opposition 
and criticism from her mother that might have reduced an 
ordinary child to sullen, inhibited acquiescence ; with the 
poet, however, it seems only to have increased her deter¬ 
mination to live her own life and to withdraw into her own 
inner world. * I was fortunate ’, writes Sir Osbert of Lady 
Sitwell s visits to him at school, ‘ in being her favourite 
child, and in thus obtaining much of the love of which my 
sister was deprived. And though I saw the sufferings of 
this young creature, it was difficult for me to realize the 
extent of them ; for I was privileged to the degree that she 
was penalized. Edith still remained in the schoolroom, and 
so was seldom as yet allowed to come down and see me. 
Her personality was too strong, her mind too imaginative, 
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her heart too easily touched, to make her a comfortable 
companion for the conventional. Besides, my Mother saw 
in her a living embodiment of some past unhappiness of her 
own. . . .’ 

Luckily, to counterbalance this frost-like check on her 
development, a person was soon to come into her life who 
supplied just that adult sympathy and understanding that 
had been so lacking hitherto, and with her own musical and 
literary accomplishments was an ideal companion to the 
young girl in whose mind the buds of poetry were already 
beginning to form. ‘ Though she was unaware of it,’ 
writes Sir Osbert, ‘ help was already on the way, for Helen 
Rootham, most faithful friend and champion, was due to 
appear in a few days’ time. And she was the first grown-up 
person to seize the quality—though even then, perhaps, not 
at first the gifts—of this young girl, with her face of brood¬ 
ing and luminous melancho y, with her lank gold-green 
hair, and her features, of so distinctive a kind, but which her 
character, though developing so fast, had not yet fully 
carved out of the soft matrix of childhood.’ With her 
new governess she was sent to live in Paris for some months 
to perfect her French, and came back, according to the same 
witness, a changed being : ‘ In the peace that she now ob¬ 
tained for the first time, no longer fearing every moment 
that she would be found fault with, able to attend concerts 
and go to galleries with her governess, and come back home 
without having to face scenes, all her interests had blossomed 
in the short interval that had elapsed, and music and poetry 
burned in her blood like fire. She had become the most 
exhilarating as well as understanding of companions.’ 

Helen Rootham was not only a pianist of exceptional 
quality, whose passion for music invaded and transformed 
the home lives of her new charge and the two brothers from 
the moment she arrived, but also an extremely sensitive 
student and interpreter of French literature, whose version of 
Rimbaud’s Les Illuminations remains one of the finest trans¬ 
lations into English of that difficult poet’s work. How im- 
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portant close association witli such, a personality was in 
Edith Sitwell’s artistic unfolding can surely be seen in all her 
poetic beginnings and in her constant love of French nine¬ 
teenth-century poetry, so clearly shown in A Poet's Notebook. 
Dr. Sitwell has, in conversation, admitted that one of the 
strongest influences guiding her towards poetry as a life-task 
was a first reading of Baudelaire at the age of seventeen, one 
of those early revelations in artists’ hves the force of which is 
rarely surpassed in later years. But though France and 
French literature meant so much, one must not forget 
another influence, once upon a time the birthright of almost 
every educated Englishman, which completed the education 
of a poet who was eventually to receive European acclaim. 

‘ I mention at some length ’, says Sir Osbert, ‘ the effect, and 
lingering influence, of Italy on my brother, my sister, and 
myself, because it provides a clue to the work which later 
we set ourselves—or which set itself for us—and have since 
striven, however imperfectly, to accomplish. By this path 
we came to the classical tradition, through the visual arts, 
rather than through Greek and Latin. In a sense, as artists, 
we thus belong to Italy, hardly less than to England, to that 
old and famous combination of Italian influence and English 
blood. We breathed in, without being wholly conscious of 
it, the space and proportion of Italy which for centuries gave 
grace to Western Europe and even to the Marches. We 
learnt our lessons in a school that teaches by example and 
feeling rather than by precept ; we came to be able to tell 
good things from bad, to use our own judgement and not 
believe anything about the arts that we were merely told. 
So, though it is with what came to be known as the Modern 
Movement that our names will be associated, it was partly 
due to this same upbringing that we were able to perceive 
genius where it existed in unfamiliar guises, to understand at 
once—to take three things at random—the force and the 
fire of a Stravinsky, to see the constructive truth of Modig¬ 
liani’s peasants and the new clement that had entered into 
the theatre with Monsieur Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet. The 
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several modern manifestations which we have championed 
in England, when they needed it, thus owe, through us, 
somet ling to the past of Italy.’ 

It would, however, be putting matters into a false perspec¬ 
tive to insist too exclusively on Edith Sitwell’s direct debt, 
as an artist, to France or the classical lands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. She is, above all, deeply rooted in the English tra¬ 
dition, and her Notebooks and her anthologies show that the 
whole of English poetry, from the time of Skelton and 
Chaucer down to our own century, has nourished her poetic 
spirit. It shows a rare receptivity to differing modes and 
artistic aims, to know, in one’s girlhood, all Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock by heart and at the same time to have a passion for 
Swinburne. The influence of both reveals itself in her work 
to the attentive ear ; and it is no surprise to the reader who 
has become intimate with the full range of her poetry, to 
find how much space she devotes in the three volumes of her 
anthology, The Pleasures of Poetry , to the work of Herrick 
and of Blake, capturing some of the unequalled country 
freshness of the former and jewel-like imaginative fire of the 
latter in her own most brilliant lyrics and songs ; to Shellev 
in his supreme moments of ethereal conjuration, to the purest 
instances of romantic image-painting in the work of the 
Pre-Raphaelites who found their inspiration in Keats, and 
to the infinitely subtle technical refinements of Tennyson. 
It is this extreme richness of the poetic soil that has fostered 
her flowering that makes one feel, in reading Edith Sitwell, 
that she is, more truly than any other modem poet, the heir 
of all that has gone before—even to the untraceably ancient 
nursery rhymes which she learnt as a child. The English 
quality of her poetry is marked, too, by the deep impress of 
her childhood surroundings : glimpses of the romantic gar¬ 
den of a great English country house appear in the imagery 
of innumerable poems, only in the alchemy of her imagina¬ 
tion it is a garden that has become the natural setting for 
legend and fairy tale, where King Midas walks among the 
auriculas and primulas and Pan is dancing among the 
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strawberry beds, and the gardener is 

old as tongues of nightingales 
That in the wide leaves tell a thousand Grecian tales. 

hi such power of transformation, of creating new wonder 
and significance by the marriage of the familiar with the un¬ 
expected symbol already rich in imaginative associations, 
Edith Sitwell has always excelled. The deepest inner ex¬ 
periences and discoveries of her childhood have been ex¬ 
ploited in this process for her poetry ; she has never lost 
them ; but, equally, she has never ceased to add to them. 
The acquisitive Ariel of her restless mind continually brings 
new treasures back to its master spirit of poetry, from the 
works of mystic philosophers, scientists, and poets of all lands 
and all ages : anyone who wishes to understand how tireless 
this activity is should study the notes she has added to all her 
major poems of die last ten years. 

Ill 

hi her Introduction to the American edition of The 
Canticle of the Rose (1949), Edith Sitwell wrote of her ea rly 
poems : At the time I began to write, a change in the 
direction, imagery and rhythms in poetry had become 
necessary, owing to the rhythmical flaccidity, the verbal 
deadness, the dead and expected patterns, of some of die 
poetry immediately preceding us.’ And she goes on to 
describe the shock her innovations caused, and the violent 
opposition they aroused among the conventional readers 
(and reviewers) of poetry. 

It is not too much to say that to-day, more than a quarter 
of a century later, when Edith Sitwell’s name as a poet is 
world famous and she has been formally honoured by three 
English Universities, these early poems still arouse bewilder¬ 
ment and even opposition in certain quarters, though the 
frontier of acceptance has been pushed far beyond the small 
circle of enlightened admirers who understood, when 
Bucolic Comedies and Facade were published, that a new poet 
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of rare and exciting gifts had appeared. Many of those who 
still reject them will acknowledge the power and beauty of 
the poems of her latest period, from 1940 onwards ; and yet 
the poems which appeared in Street Songs and Green Song 
spring as naturally from the early poems as a flower from its 
bud and, as I have already suggested, cast the most valuable 
light upon their purpose and meaning. 

To escape from ‘ the dead and expected patterns ' : there 
is the key to Edith Sitwell’s poetic endeavours in the twen¬ 
ties. In Laughter in the Next Room Osbert Sitwell has ex¬ 
plained how Facade first came to be created : ‘ The idea of 
Facade first entered our minds as the result of certain tech¬ 
nical experiments at which my sister had recently been 
working : experiments in obtaining through the medium 
of words the rhythm of dance measures such as waltzes, 
polkas, foxtrots. These exercises were often experimental 
enquiries into the effect on rhythm, on speed, and on colour 
of the use of rhymes, assonances, dissonances, placed out¬ 
wardly, at different places in the line, in most elaborate 
patterns.’ These experiments—which were indeed exer¬ 
cises but also, more often than not, poems of great fascination 
in their own right—were extremely various, but they all 
have relationship with one another through the linking 
quality of the poet’s extremely individual imagination 
which runs through them all. Both Edith Sitwell and her 
brother have, in their writings, laid emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of the rhythmical and textual aspect of the experi¬ 
ments ; but the novel choice and association of images, 
which I have already touched upon, is an equally important 
ingredient in their originality. Reading them through 
to-day, one has the impression that a brilliantly gifted child 
has taken the fragments of Shelley’s ‘ dome of many 
coloured glass ’, all the variously strange and lovely things 
in the world and all the many facets of experience and emo¬ 
tion, and set them together again in fanciful patterns. 

Here is an example of the seemingly effortless music, the 
transfigured nursery-rhyme world of these early poems*: 
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Grey as a guinea-fowl is the rain 
Squawking down from the boughs again. 

‘ Anne, Anne 
Go fill the pail *, 

Said the old witch who sat on the rail. 

‘ Though there is a hole in the bucket, 

Anne, Anne, 

It will fill my pocket; 

The water-drops when they cross my doors 
Will turn to guineas and gold moidores. . . . ’ 

The well-water hops across the floors ; 

Whimpering, ‘ Anne ’ it cries, implores, 

And the guinea-fowl plumaged rain 
Squawking down from the boughs again 
Cried, ‘ Anne, Anne go fill the bucket. 

There is a hole in the witch’s pocket— 

And die water-drops like gold moidores, 

Obedient girl, will surely be yours. 

So, Anne Anne, 

Go fill the pail 

Of the old witch who sits on the rail.’ 

It was just such images as the rain ‘ grey as a guinea-fowl ’, 
‘ squawking down from the boughs ’ that woke the clamour 
of dismay that greeted these poems. ‘ The fire was furry 
as a bear ’, ‘ the morning light creaks down ’ ‘ goat’s-bcard 
rivers ’—Edith Sitwell has latterly given elucidations to 
these once so ‘ shocking ’ conceits, but to a lively imagina¬ 
tion they never needed apology. They startle ; but it is the 
business of poetical comparison to startle, and by bringing 
things together that have never yet met, to re-fashion 
thought. And as Shakespeare once thought nothing of 
bringing a band of most English rustics into ‘ a wood near 
Athens ’, so Edith Sitwell, following the impulse of her 
imagination, discovers that 

The harsh bray and hollow 
Of die pot and the pan 
Seems Midas defying 
The great god Apollo ! 
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In Green Geese there is one of the most beautiful examples 
of this myth-making—or rather myth-changing—power : 

The trees were hissing like green geese. . . . 

The words they tried to say were these : 


' When the great Queen Claude was dead 
They buried her deep in the potting shed.’ 

The moon smelt sweet as nutmeg root 
On the ripe peach-trees’ leaves and fruit, 


And her sandal-wood body leans upright 

To the gardener’s fright, through the summer night. 


^ Edith Sitwell has written that ‘ In most of the Bucolic 
Comedies there are no technical experiments, and usually the 
rhythm is a drone-sound like that of a hive or the wind in 
the trees Nevertheless the experiments had begun, were 
already there in embryo, as the well-known poem Aubade 
shows clearly enough ; Fagadc only brought out certain ele¬ 
ments of the art of Bucolic Comedies and developed them to 
an extraordinary degree. 1 The conjunction of images be¬ 
comes as violent as the clash of symbols, as violent as often 
the effect of the rhythm and the clanging bells of the in¬ 
ternal rhymes and assonances. There are times when the 
sequence of word pictures, names, and rhymes seems dic¬ 
tated only by the ‘ free association ’ of a vivid imagination 
quickened to the highest pitch of excitement and leaping 
right over the boundaries of sense ; and yet, after several 
readings especially in mindfulness of the poems that have 
gone before and the poems that are to come after, the under¬ 
lying coherence, the unity of spirit behind them becomes 
apparent. Her aim of escaping from the rhythmical 


‘The original version of Facade was privately printed in 1022 a vear be- 
ore the publication of Bucolic Comedies (which also contains most of it)- 

! w y as°a«e^d mS " “ ““ Wrc ™ draft before 
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flaccidity, the verbal deadness of contemporary tradition is 
boldly and brilliantly achieved. What could be less 
Tennysonian (in the decadent sense of the word) than 
Fox Trot : 

Old 

Sir 

Faulk 

Tall as a stork, 

Before the honeyed fruits of dawn were ripe, would walk, 

And stalk with a gun 
The reynard-coloured sun, 

Among the pheasant-feathered coni the unicorn has tom, 
forlorn die 
Smock-faced sheep 

Sit 
And 
Sleep ; 

Periwigged as William and Mary, weep . . . 

Sally, Mary, Mattie, what’s the matter, why cry ? ’ 

The huntsman and the reynard-coloured sun and I sigh. . . . 

This was shock-treatment with a vengeance for the sleepy- 
sickness of poetry ; but always one feels a deeper conse¬ 
quence underneath the surface inconsequence (as in the 
* nonsense poems of Edward Lear), and sometimes a note 
of strange sadness and mystery comes hauntingly through : 

Jumbo asleep ! 

Grey leaves, duck-furred 
As his ears, keep 
Conversations blurred. 

Thicker than hide 
Is the trumpeting water ; 

Don Pasquito’s bride 
And his youngest daughter 
Watch the leaves 
Elephantine grey : 

What is it grieves 
in the torrid day ? 

Is it the animal 
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world that snores 
Harsh and inimical 
In sleepy pores ? 

And why should the spincd flowers 
Red as a soldier 
Make Don Pasquito 
Seem still mouldier ? 


In reading Fagadc one should remember that the poems 
were eventually assembled for William Walton’s music, and 

for dramatic presentation : they are wonderfully adapted for 

their purpose and gain from it as well. It is a stimulating 
and thrilling experience to be present when they are per¬ 
formed ; and the memory of the absurd scandal of the first 
night has become part ot the period flavour that enhances 
the delight they give—the period of the triumphs of jazz, of 
Ronald Firbank s novels, of Diaghilev’s final conquest of 
the artistic world of the West. 

One of the most interesting tilings about Edith Sitwell’s 
art is the way in wliich all aspects of it seem to be present at 
every stage in her development, while at each stage one 
particular aspect becomes dominant. At the next stage, in 
The Sleeping Beauty (1924) she turned away from the 
satirical-fantastic inventions of Facade, and devoted herself 
to the exploitation of the elegiac, romantic vein which she 
had already begun to work in Bucolic Comedies. 1 The con- 

" ast at . fl f st si g’“> between the world of Don Pasquito and 
Mr Bclaker, the allegro Negro cocktail-shaker’, and The 

Soldans Song with its Elizabethan and Keatsian echoes 
could scarcely be sharper : ’ 


!A w r 0 f, d of caution against myself should here be inserted. I have in the 
main followed the order of composition given in The Canticle of the Rose • 
but only the most painstaking research into dates of original publication 
m magazines or booklets long out of print can establish the order of writing 
of many of the poems, lor Edith Sitwell has always assumed the nnviW 
rewriting her poems and inserting the new versions into later book 
often without comment. Even such research, however, cannot be entireR 

XJr Ve ’ USC S ° me P ° emS WCfe kc P C “"Polished much longer than 
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When green as a river was the barley. 

Green as a river the rye, 

I waded deep and began to parley 
With a youth whom I heard sigh. 

I seek ’, said lie, * a lovely lady, 

A nymph as bright as a queen, 

Like a tree diat drips with pearls her shady 
Locks of hair were seen ; 

And all die river became her flocks 
Though their wool you cannot shear. 

Because of the love of her flowing locks. 

The kingly sun like a swain 

Came strong, unheeding of her scorn, 

Wading in deeps where she has lain, 

Sleeping upon her river lawn 
And chasing her starry satyr train. 

She fled, and changed into a tree— 

That lovely fair-haired lady. . . . 

And now I seek through the sere summer 
Where no trees are shady.’ 

This romantic period lasted up to the writing of Gold 
Coast Customs at the end of the decade ; there are moments 
when the wit of Facade reappears, as it were in a different 
key ; and scattered through these poems one comes across 
many of the poet’s favourite images and persons of her 
legend, such as the 

country gentlemen who from their birth, 

Like kind red strawberries, root deep in earth 
And sleep as in the grave, dream far beyond 
The sensual aspects of die hairy sky 
That something hides, they have forgotten why. 

What is equally interesting is that there are many passages 
where the mood and the images foretell the great phase 
that was to begin in 1940 : if I had not been reading Edith 
Sitwell’s poems for some time, and were asked where the 
following two stanzas from Romance came in her work, I 
should find it difficult not to assume they were from one of 
the long poems in Green Song or A Song of the Cold. 
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And still their love amid this green world grieves : 

‘ The gold light drips hke myrrh upon the leaves 
And fills with gold those chambers of the South 
That were your eyes, that honeycomb your mouth. 

And now the undying Worm makes no great stir, 
His tight embrace chills not our luxuries 
Though the last light perfumes our bones like myrrh 
And Time’s beat dies. 


Sonic of the poems of this period are among the most 
lovely that Edit 1 Sitwell has ever written. In others one 
fr els that her inexhaustible power of verse-spinning has 
been too little checked by a sense of intellectual form and 
pattern ; such a poem as Elegy on Dead Fashion is like some 
of Shelley’s longer poems before the great 1820 volume, full 
of wonderful passages and flashes of beauty but cloying to 
the mind and imagination because the note is too unvaried 
and the riches poured out in too indiscriminate a profusion. 
There are, however, magical exceptions : the tender, nos¬ 
talgic poem of transfigured autobiography, Colonel Fantock , 
the crystal purity of the songs called Daphne and The Straw¬ 
berry, and, most famous of all, the rustic elegy The Little 
Ghost Who Died for Lone, the haunting sadness of which 
pierces the heart every time one reads it with a fresh pang 
that survives its reappearances in anthology after anthology : 


Fear not, o maidens, shivering 
As bunches of the dew-drenched leaves 
In the calm moonlight ... it is the cold sends quivering 
My voice, a little nightingale that grieves. 


Now Time beats not, and dead Love is forgotten 
The spirit too is dead and dank and rotten, 

And I forgot the moment when I ran 
Between my lover and the sworded man— 

Blinded with terror lest I lose his heart. 

The sworded man dropped, and I saw depart 
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Love and my lover and my life . . . he fled 
And I was strung and hung upon the tree. 

It is so cold now that my heart is dead 

And drops through time . . . night is too dark to see 

Him still. . . . But it is spring ; upon the fruit-boughs of your 
lips. 

Young maids, die dew hke India’s splendour drips, 

Pass by among the strawberry beds, and pluck die berries 
Cooled by the silver moon : pluck boughs of cherries 

That seem the lovely lucent coral bough 
(From streams of starry milk diose branches grow) 

That Cassiopeia feeds with her faint light, 

Like yEtliiopa ever jewelled bright. . . . ’ 

The poem rises to an unforgettable climax when the 
village girl who was hanged in 1708 for shielding her lover 
in the duel, prophesies a doom hanging over the world for 
its corruption : 

‘ ... so I sank me down, 

Poor Deborah in my long cloak of brown. 

Though cockcrow marches, crying of false dawns, 

Shall bury my dark voice, yet still it mourns 

Among the ruins—for it is not I 

But this old world, is sick and soon must die ! ’ 

In her next phase Edith Sitwell was to write again of this 
corruption and doom, but in accents from which nostalgia 
and sadness have been completely banished. In the long 
poem Gold Coast Customs , published in 1929, she uses again 
the strong rhythms, the clashing rhymes and assonances of 
Facade, but for an effect far removed from the wit and gaiety 
of that sequence : the banging, insistent drum-beat that 
runs through it, the hard, explosive consonants, the vivid 
images of horror, create an almost unbearable atmosphere of 
savagery, loathsomeness, and spiritual death. The contrast 
between Gold Coast Customs and such poems as The Soldan s 
Song and The Little Ghost Who Died for Love is a revelation 
of the range of Edith Sitwell’s poetic powers. 
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1 hi this poem ', Edith Sitwell herself has written, ‘ the 
bottom of the world has fallen out. . . . see everything 
reduced to the primal need—the " rich man Judas, brother 
Cain and the epitome ot his civilization, Lady Bam- 
burghcr, arc at one with the slum-ignorance and the black¬ 
ness and superstition of the African swamp. The beating 
of tl icir fevered hearts and pulses is no more than the beating 
of the drums that heralded the Customs, as they were called, 
in Ashantee, a hundred years ago, when, at the death of any 
rich or important person, slaves and poor persons were 
killed so that the bones of the dead might be washed with 
human blood. So the spiritual dead-in-life cry for a sacri¬ 
fice—that of the starved.’ 

The poem is characteristic of all Edith Sitwell’s longer 
works, in that it has no precise plot as Venus and Adonis or 
The Ancient Mariner has a plot or sequence of events ; there 
is rather the statement of various themes, their repetition 
and intermingling in a manner that is more reminiscent of 
music : structure is there, but it is the structure of images, 
ideas, and emotions that are gradually developed, contrasted, 
and resolved in a deeply moving prophetic cry—as Shelley’s 
themes in the Ode to the West Wind are resolved. The poet 
employs considerable skill in a montage of Lady Bamburg- 
her s parties and the heartless nightmare of the African rites, 
so that each appears as a metaphor of the other ; and under¬ 
lying them both one senses a third parallel theme, of per¬ 
sonal betrayal and love disgraced. The tremendous’strength 
or the imaginative realization appears at once : 

One fan tee wave 
Is grave and tall 
As brave Ashantee’s 
Thick mud wall. 

Munza rattles his bones in the dust, 

Lurking in murk because he must. 


Striped black and white 
Is the squealing light ; 
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The dust brays white in the market place, 

Dead powder spread on a black skull’s face. 

Like monkey-skin 
Is the sea—one sin 

Like a weasel is nailed to bleach on the rocks 
Where the eyeless mud screeched fawning, mocks 

At a negro that wipes 
His knife . . . dug there, 

A bugbear bellowing 
Bone dared rear— 

A bugbear bone that bellows wliite 
As die ventriloquist sound of light, 

It rears at his head-dress of felted black hair 
The one humanity clinging there— 

His eyeless face whitened like black and white bones 
And his beard of rusty 
Brown grass cones. . . . 

Immediately after, Lady Bamburgher, image of a corrupt 
civilization, of ‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark \ 
and more particularly of a moneyed ruling class glorying in 
a callous indifference at a moment when suffering is at its 
most intense in the world, is introduced : 

Here, tier on tier 
Like a black box rear 
In the flapping slum 
Beside Death’s docks. 

I did not know tliis meaner Death 

Meant diis : that the bunches of nerves still dance 

And caper among these slums, and prance. 

‘ Mariners, put your bones to bed ! ’ 

But at Lady Bamburgher’s parties each head. 

Grinning, knew it had left its bones 

In the mud with the white skulls . . . only the grin 

Is left, strings of nerves, and the drum-taut skin. . . - 

This atmosphere of macabre horror and cruelty is sus¬ 
tained through nearly sixty stanzas in which the rhythm is 
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varied with the utmost mastery, so that in spite of the ter¬ 
rible compulsion of the underlying drum-beat the mind is 
never wearied. Only occasionally does the poet allow the 
vision of what is lost, of a fulfilment of longing, to break in : 

O fir horizons and bright blue wine 
And majesty of the seas that shine. 

Bull-bellowing waves that ever fall 
Round the god-like feet and the goddess tall ! 

A great yellow flower 
With the silence shy 
To the wind from the islands 
Sighs 4 I die 

h is impossible 111 this remarkable poem not to be re¬ 
minded at times, in spite of all surface dissimilarities, of the 
author of Atalanta in Calydon ; and to remember that Edith 
Sitwell lias indeed confessed to an early passion for Swin¬ 
burne. Equally, however, W. B. Yeats was surely right 
when he said that, reading Gold Const Customs , he ‘ felt that 
something absent from all literature was back again, and in 
a form rare in the literature of all generations, passion en¬ 
nobled by intensity, by endurance, by wisdom. We had 
it in one man once. He lies in St. Patrick’s now under the 
greatest epitaph in all history.’ 

In the great climax, Edith Sitwell, having earlier in the 
poems spoken prophetically of ‘ the thick sick smoke of 
London burning ’, speaks prophetically again, as much of 
her own coming development, the next supreme phase of 
her art, as of changes in the outside world : 

Yet the time will come 
To the heart’s dark slum 

When die rich man’s gold and the rich man’s wheat 
Will grow in the street, that the starved may eat— 

And the sea of the rich will give up its dead_ 

And the last blood and fire from my side will be shed. 

For the fires of God go marching on. 
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IV 

In Laughter in the Next Room, Sir Osbert Sitwell says of Ins 
sister s life during the ’thirties : ‘ Alas, after 1929 began the 
long and mortal illness of our old friend Helen Rootham. 
And in the next decade, until Helen’s death in 1938, the 
concern my sister felt for her, and the necessity she found 
herself under to earn money, compelled her to turn away 
rom the natural expression of her being, towards prose : 
for some ten years she was obliged to abandon poetry. 
Also her close attendance upon die invalid often prevented 
her from going widi us to Italy.’ 

It is safe to guess that these years were a time of great 
spiritual trial and suffering in the life of the poet ; a time 
when the world turned its most hideous face and despair 
was not far off; die novel (her only novel) which she pub¬ 
lished in 193d, I Live Under a Black Sun , is evidence of this. 
And yet, compared widi Gold Coast Customs , the novel 
seems to have strange sunbursts, interstices of light among 
dark clouds, that now suggest that she was gradually making 
her way back to delight and faith—a new faith deeper than 
any she had known before. 

In January of 1942 Edith Sitwell’s first volume of poetry 
for more than a decade, Street Songs , was published ; and 
this was followed two years later by Green Song. The two 
volumes contained only about three dozen poems, and yet 
their appearance was one of the diree or four most impor¬ 
tant literary events of the war years. Street Songs opens 
with three poems which were immediately felt to express 
the deepest emotions of that time of darkness and endur¬ 
ance, transmuted by an imagination that used symbols with 
consummate mastery. The bitter irony of Serenade , with 
its transposition of Marlowe’s ‘ Come live with me and be 
my love into the terms of Europe at war, where the lover 
must be unfaithful because he is 4 the cannon’s mate ’ and 
deadi s cold puts the passion out ’, and the only serenade is 
the wolfish howls the starving made ’ is matched bv the 
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nightmare symbolism of Lullaby where there is nothing left 
in the world but the monster ‘ the Babioun * which sings to 
the abandoned child on a desecrated earth : 

Do, do, do, do— 

Thy mother s hied to die vaster race : 

The Pterodactyl made its nest 
And laid a steel egg in her breast— 

Under the Judas-coloured sun. 

She 11 work no more, nor dance, nor moan. 

And I am come to take her place 
Do, do.’ 

These two terrible poems are contrasted with Still Falls 

the Rain , one of the most memorable of all Edith Sitwell’s 

poems written of the air-raids on Britain in 1940 and mov- 

mg with a deep pulse of funeral solemnity that is a triumph 

of skill in rhythmic art and the music that can be created 
trom words : 


Sull falls the Rain— 

Dark as the world of man, black as our loss— 
Blind as the nineteen hundred and forty nails 
Upon the cross. 


Still falls the Rain. . . . 

, * u this 8 rcat achievement the poet openly declares her 
Christian faith, and conceives the falling of the bombs as a 
lain which is at the same time the falling of blood from 
Uirist s side ; a ram which thus becomes a symbol of 
punishment and suffering and redemption through that 
suffenng. In the last line Christ speaks : ‘ Still doS love 
still shed my innocent light, my Blood, for thee ’ 

In the extreme tension of emotion held within their art, in 
heir technical virtuosity and the force of their imagery 

o noei P °l Cn r Pr ° c!aimcd tl ? at Edith Sewell had returned 
oetry with her powers undiminished, indeed enhanced. 

ZoLT) P T rC si 8 nifican t, she seemed able to 

approach her tremendous theme—at a time when com 

plaints were loud that no war poetry worthy of the cata- 
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clysm was being written—through symbols that needed no 
special intimacy with the esoteric fancy characteristic even 
of Gold Coast Customs , but could be apprehended directly 
and universally. How valuable a gain this was, can be seen 
most clearly from An Old IVoman y the last poem in Street 
Songs and at the same time the first complete realization of 
the great new mode of Sibylline utterance to which the 
other poems show her feeling her way : 

Wise is the earth, consoling grief and glory, 

The golden heroes’ proud as pomp of waves— 

Great is die earth embracing them, their graves, 

And great is the earth’s story. 

For diough the soundless wrinkles fall like snow 
On many a golden cheek, and creeds grow old 
And change—man’s heart, that sun, 

Outlives all terrors shaking the old night : 

The world’s huge fevers burn and shine, turn cold, 

Yet the heavenly bodies and young lovers burn and shine, 

The golden lovers walk in the holy fields 
Where the Abraham-bearded sun, the father of all tilings 
Is shouting of ripeness, and the whole world of dews and 
splendours are singing, 

To the cradles of earth, of men, beasts, harvests, swinging 
In the peace of God s heart. And I, die primeval clay 
That has known earth’s grief and harvest’s happiness, 

Seeing mankind’s dark seed-time, come to bless, 

Forgive and bless all men like the holy light. 

The unprecedented series of long odes in the grand 
manner, of which An Old Woman is the first example, is 
continued in Green Song and A Song of the Cold with in¬ 
creasing artistic assurance and skill. Underlying their 
structure is an iambic line of five beats, the traditional form 
of English recitative poetry ; but this is occasionally in¬ 
creased to six or even seven or eight beats, and at rare inter¬ 
vals reduced to four or three ; rhyme—or rather end- 
rhyming, for her lines are full of subtle hints of internal 
rhyming and assonance—is discarded, but her medium is 
far removed from the free verse of our time, which has come 
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to mean little more than prose statement on which an ad¬ 
ditional system of sense-pauses is imposed by division into 
lines. There is rhythmic life and shape in every one of 
these poems, of the most supple and breathing sort, and they 
seem to evolve organically, and differently in every instance, 
out of the heart of the poem’s conception. The long, flow¬ 
ing lines with their apparent ease anc simplicity, their move¬ 
ment as of a swan floating on a softly gliding river that can 
suddenly turn to a majestic drumming of wings across the 
sky as the bird rises into flight, are the culmination of Edith 
Sitwell s lifetime of devoted apprenticeship to her art. She 
has always been intensely aware of the importance of music 
and texture in the making of verse, as her studies of other 
}oets technique have repeatedly shown ; in these odes she 
Indies sound and texture to create poetic effects of the most 
astonishing variety and complexity ; to find any comparable 
achievement one must look beyond her beloved Walt 
Whitman to the later work of William Blake, such as The 
B°°k of Thel It is difficult to get an impression of the 
flexibility of this instrument in her hands from a short 
quotation, but here are the opening lines of Invocation (from 

^reen Son?), a passage remarkable for its range of mood and 
tempo : 


I who was once a golden woman like those who walk 
In the dark heavens—but am now grown old 
And sit by the fire, and see the fire grow cold, 

Watch the dark fields for a rebirth of faith and wonder. 


The turning of Ixion’s wheel the day 

Ceased not, yet sounds no more the beat of the heart 

But only the sound of the ultimate darkness falling 

And of the Blind Samson at the Fair, shaking the pillars of the 
world and emptily calling. 


For the gardeners cried for rain, but the high priests howled 
or a darker rain to cool the delirium of gold 
And wash the sore of the world, the heart of Dives 
Raise wheat for the hunger that lies in the soul of the poor— 
1 nen came the thunderous darkness. 
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In this latest phase of her art Edith Sitwell uses symbols of 
the widest range, from Christian and Classical history and 
legend, from the Old Testament and even beyond—from the 
primitive pre-history and shadowy beliefs and customs on 
which our civilization was gradually built ; and she marries 
these with the more ancient and universal symbols of animal 
and flower and corn, gold and precious metal, sea and sun 
and stars. It is by such means that she manages to convey, 
in these odes, such an extraordinary sense of depth in Time 
and Space, of wisdom ripening in eternal contemplation 
from a mountain-top vantage point. The ‘ golden woman 
grown old ’, symbol for the poet-philosopher who through 
long personal suffering and identification with the sufferings 
of others has reached a vision beyond the accidents of his¬ 
tory, is inspired to see that all created tilings are sacred ; that 
if death and darkness are necessary to the order of the uni¬ 
verse, there is also eternal renewal, of the spiritual as well as 
of the physical world ; and that behind the evil and terror 
of the world there is divine forgiveness and charity. The 
heart of die poet’s vision, of her thought, would seem to be 
the quite simple idea—simple, yet so often lost sight of, and 
seldom so beautifully expressed, an idea that unites her with 
the great Christian mystics and the English mystical poets 
of the seventeenth century—that as the world of nature is 
transformed and recreated again and again by the action of 
the sun, so Love transforms and conquers all our sufferings, 
all the passing triumphs of its opposite, so that ‘ all in the end 
is harvest ’. Of all the poems of this period, Eurydice has 
perhaps the most exultant declaration of this faith : 

Fire on die hearth ! Fire in the Heavens ! Fire in the hearts 
of men ! 

I who was welded into bright gold in the earth by Death 
Salute you ! All the weight of Death in all the world 
Yet does not equal Love—the great compassion 
For the fallen dust and all fallen creatures, quickening 
As is die Sun in the void firmament. 

It shines like fire, O bright gold of the heat of the Sun 
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across dark fields—burning away rough husks of Death 
Till all is fire, and bringing all to harvest ! 

It would be easy to assume that such a philosophy of 
reconciliation and peace-in-love might lead the poet to an 
under-estimate of t ie real and terrible tragedies and horrors 
of the world. With Edith Sitwell the very opposite is the 
case. The poems chat follow An Old Woman, Harvest, 
Invocation, and Eurydice present the problem of evil with 
unequalled imaginative power. In reading A Song of the 
Cold and the three poems on the age of the atom-bomb. 
Dirge for the New Sunrise, The Shadow of Cain, and The 
Canticle of the Rose, one lias the feeling that the poet has a 
presentiment of a terrifying crisis and cataclysm in the 
history of man. In her symbolism the heart, the heat of the 
blood has always represented good, and cold— 1 the ultimate 
cold within the heart of man ’—evil ; and Dives and 
Lazarus, the craving for riches and the destitute, sore- 
covered human condition (never, it is interesting to observe, 
the lust for power and the humble misery of powerlessness) 
are always opposed to one another ; and now Dives seems 
to be about to triumph and his gold to banish the other nold 
the gold of the ear of corn that is life : 

We did not heed the Cloud in the Heavens shaped like the hand 

Ut Man . . . But there came a roar as if the Sun and Earth had 
come together— 

The Sun descending and the Earth ascending 

To take its place above . . . the Primal Matter 

Was broken, the womb from which all life began. 

Then to the murdered Sun a totem pole of dust arose in memory 
of Man. 1 

Tlic cataclysm of the Sun down-pouring 

Seemed the roar 

Of those vermilion Suns the drops of the blood 

That bellowing like Mastodons at war 

Rush down the length of the world—away—away— 
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The violence of torrents, cataracts, maelstroms, rains 
That went before the Flood— 

These covered the earth from the freshets of our brothers’ 
veins ; 

And with them, the forked lightnings of the gold 
From the split mountains. 

Blasting their rivals, the young foolish wheat-cars 
Amid those terrible rains. . . . 

The Shadow of Cain has been well called, by Sir Kenneth 
Clark, ‘ tills craggy, mysterious, philosophic poem ’, and 
its conclusion, in the dialogue between Dives and Lazarus, 
‘the poet’s deepest and most passionate statement of her con¬ 
cern with original sin \ And what is most remarkable 
about it is that, as she approaches the awe-inspiring mani¬ 
festations of evil and destruction, as in Still Falls the Rain , 
her instinct is not to despair, but to call upon the most 
powerful symbols of love she knows, the symbols of Christ¬ 
ianity : ‘ He walks again on the Seas of Blood, Fie comes 
in the terrible Rain ’ is the last line of the poem. 

The years since the conclusion of the Second World War 
have been a time of vast political and economic transforma¬ 
tion, affecting the circumstances of almost every human 
being alive. Yet the volcanic shift in the balance of power 
among nations and empires has not affected them more than 
the change in the spiritual climate in which they live. This 
has been so swift, so revolutionary that it appears, not un¬ 
naturally, to have had a numbing effect on the higher 
faculties of man. The war, in the end, found its voices in 
the work of many poets and novelists ; but the peace, the 
victory, the defeat, the bewilderment in defeat and the 
heart-breaking disappointment in victory, the apocalyptic 
manifestation of atomic power—the poets would seem to 
have been too dazed to speak of them. There is only one 
exception of the highest order that one can think of: Edith 
Sitwell. And because she has felt herself equal to, has dared 
to face this challenge in her art, she is of such supreme 
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importance to-day The three great poems of die atom 

bomb lift man to the level of the drama of our time And 

nothing else either poem or novel or painting, has done so 

hitherto with anything approaching the same power and 
visionary insight. 

I have remarked before on the fact that, though each 
phase of Edith Sitwell s poetry seems distinctly marked off 
from those that preceded it, the more carefully one studies 
them the more c osely one secs that they are related. They 
arc like a continuing argument between the two poles of her 
inspiration, between romance and satire, affirmation and 
irony ; now one gams the ascendancy, now the other, in 
method as in content In her poems from Still Falls the 
Ram to The Canticle of the Rose they seem to find a resolu¬ 
tion within a larger synthesis : the depth of tenderness and 
compassion, the understanding of human desolation that so 
poignantly informed The Little Ghost Who Died for Love are 
there and at the same time the savage mockery of Gold 
Coast Customs ; the dream-like incantations of The Sleeping 

Beauty and the hard drum-beat of rhythms first evolved in 
Nursery Rhymes. 

What does the future hold for this remarkable poet ? 
he is still actively writing, and after so many exciting 

sten C w1lT ntS ac S T 10si 7 ‘ S kecn to know what her next 
step will be. After the culmination and resolution of such 

poems as Eurydice and The Shadow of Cain, one might be 

climax™ I?" thlnkin S that anything more must be an anti- 

cannnrh if ‘ S ‘"i thc I j at . urc of genius to surprise, and I 
cannot help feeling that Edith Sitwell may still have surprises 

for m up her sleeve. Her danger lies in her own astonishing 
sensitive f i Ity ‘ Th ° Ugh SHC is the subtlcst : *nd most 

SheconH Sf Cr f tSniCn ’ P ° Ctry fl ° WS naCural, y from her. 

parldox T de ° " fCCCnt mastcr pieccs ; but my hope, 

denev h ? I 35 U T ay SCC T’ " thaC Shc Wl11 ««*■ Her ten! 
bv a rerr “ ^ ^ rathcr to overwork her symbolism ; 
y certain overfluid quality in her imagination to make the 
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use of the symbols sometimes appear confused and indis¬ 
criminate. Nevertheless, with each break or turn in the 
dialectic of her poetic career these symbols are brought for¬ 
ward again with fresh vigour and meaning, in a new order 
and in association with new discoveries. Reading the 
volume of selections of her poems that she has called The 
Canticle of the Rose , one sees how* much the early poems 
gained from the departure that was signalized by Gold Coast 
Customs ; and how vividly that poem stands out because 
instead of repeating its success in virtuoso variations she 
wrote Street Songs and Green Song. Dr. Sitwell is in the 
front rank of English-speaking poets of this century ; the 
demands of the times from our artists are exacting indeed ; 
but I believe she is not unmatched widi them. 

V 

A few words remain to be said, m conclusion, auout 
those prose works of Edith Sitwell that have most bearing 
on her poetry. 

The biography of Alexander Pope , which was published 
in 1930, is remarkable for the deep intuitive sympathy she 
shows for the unhappy, complex genius of Twickenham, 
whose astonishing achievement it was to fix the canons of 
English poetry for almost a century. At first sight, it might 
seem paradoxical that a poet such as Edith Sitwell, who has 
dissolved conventional verse forms into innumerable new 
and beautiful shapes of her own devising and allowed herself 
the greatest freedom of experimentation in metaphor and 
image, should be drawn to such a close and devoted study 
of the arch-priest of inflexible rule : die gulf, one is inclined 
to say, between The Rape of the Lock and The Shadow of Cain 
is unbridgeable. As one reads Alexander Pope , however, one 
divines that her admiration rests on a deeper and more 
significant community of spirit : the heroic tenacity with 
which Pope triumphed over suffering and denigration, the 
tremendous force of intellect which he packs into his work, 
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and the extreme subtlety of his poetic car. ‘ This man,’ she 
writes, in her Introduction, who was one of the greatest 
poets England has produced, whose sense of texture in 
poetry was so excessively delicate that it has never been sur¬ 
passed, and, I think, has scarcely been equalled ’ ; and later 
in the book she analyses the refinements of his verse at 
length, and in her own incomparable manner. She con¬ 
ceived the book, it is clear, as a defence of an unjustly un¬ 
popular master, and as part of her battle against the state of 
poetry as she found it when she began to write. She 
establishes her challenge at the outset : 


I do not know why the unhappy Pope’s underlying beauty of 
character and kindness have not been more commented upon 
since his life s record is one of loyalty to his friends, unchanging 
love where that love was not betrayed, financial generosity, and 
where that generosity was extended, the most extraordinary 
delicacy and kindness. Was this man filled with nothing but 
hatred and malice ? His letters to his friends are among the 
most touching letters that any great man has written ; his devo- 
0°n t° his parents and to his old nurse was beautiful and 
Hawless ; it lasted through their lives and after their deaths 

unchanged and undimmed. Those whom he loved, he saw’ 
only with the eyes of love. . . . 

Alexander Pope is one of the most important prose works 
ot Ldith Sitwell. It tells one almost as much about the 
author as about Pope, and has in abundance the special 

mother °" ^ * b '° 8raphics written b Y OI,c great poet about 

For tlie hero of her other outstanding prose work, she 
chose one of Pope s closest friends, the other towering figure 
°f English literature in the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Jonathan Swift. I Live Under a Black Sun is cast in 

, t0nU °/ a , novel > and as a novel, it must be admitted, it 
ias many faults ; and yet it is so astonishingly transmuted 

by the fire of poetic genius that sweeps through it that it 
must be called a masterpiece. She has taken the story of 
Swift s relations with Stella and Vanessa and told it as if ,t 
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took place in our time ; so that, in the strangest way, the 
setting of the 1914-18 war and the appurtenances of modem 
life, cars, trains, and police-stations, are superimposed upon 
the England and Ireland of the eighteenth century. This 
curious device does not entirely come off; and yet its 
failure scarcely matters at all. For what matters in the book 
is what matters in Edith Sitwell s poetry : her passionate 
vision of the beauty of natural life, of the joys and terrors of 
love, of the suffering in poverty and war—in the toils of the 
man-made machine of civilization—of the simple and good 
in heart ; and of the awful presence of madness that stands 
behind those too fine in mind and spirit to endure unscathed 
the grim reverses of hfe. I Live Under a Black Sun has the 
power of a Wcbsterian tragedy, and the beauty of her 
language brings the prose to the very frontiers of poetry. 

It is also interesting to find in it ideas and images which 
had already shown themselves as dominant in her early 
poetry, and many, too, which anticipate the later poetry : 

the Priests of Baal crying to an unhearing God for rain ’, 
and ‘ the Potter’s Field, the Field of Blood ’, for instance. 
The great chapter on the beggars recalls again and again the 
black vision of Gold Coast Customs ; and there are passages 
of general description that have the unmistakable ring of 
the great odes of A Song of the Cold that were to come a few 
years later, such as this opening of Chapter II : 

Under the hot gold rays of the rough fruitful sun, the wisdom 
and love of the countryside sprang from the growth and 
ripening and dying of the seasons, from the peaceful rhythms of 
their life, rising and toiling and sowing and reaping in the holy 
fields, loving and giving birth, growing old and sinking into 
sleep. This was the life they knew in the countryside before 
the dawn of the day that was to change and maim the rhythm 
of the seasons and of all pulses. 

Through the long darkness, lulled by the maternal night, 
the earth lay, gigantic in its slumber, breathing in a gentle 
sleep, and from the world of growing things a sweet breath 
arose, the sound that comes before the dawn. A sigh, a breath 
among the leaves, and the sound was gone. 
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Then rose the guiltless light, over the quiet countrysides, and 
over the cities where men have created and known fear It 
filled with peace the faces of the blind from life, the man-made 
chasms between man and man ; all men were brothers in spite 
of die differences of creed and speech and colour, united and 
made equal by the holy light. 

To read I Live Under a Black Sun after the poetry, is to 
experience again the remarkable consistency of Edith Sit- 
wel s inspiration. For anyone who wishes to explore that 
further, A Poet's Notebook and A Notebook on William 
Shakespeare are fascinating material—fascinating and stimu¬ 
lating to mind and imagination in the highest degree as well. 
These two books are striking testimony to the range of her 
reading, of her search for those moments of illumination 
among the great artists and critics that will help her to 
define—and enlarge—her own ideas about the nature and 
function of poetry. Her favourite authors are marked by 
their constant reappearance, Blake, Coleridge, Shelley 
Baudelaire, Wagner, Schopenhauer, Whitman, Cocteau’ 
among the foremost ; but her own notes to the quotations 
the sparks they strike off her mind, add immensely to the 

interest of the book. Commenting on a remark of Scho¬ 
penhauer, she writes : 

The poet accomplishes his designs instinctively, but at the 
same time with knowledge. In him, knowledge has become 
instinct, and during the conception of the poems knowledge 
works in him as if it were nature alone. 

Wl.cn the work is almost completed, when the inspiration 
pronounced ns will, then, and only then, does the know- 
ledge become conscious knowledge over again 

The difference between tire poet and the person who is not a 
vers ’ ^ thOU8 , i K - m i‘ y £* nd "° doubt d °«) write reams of 

b.owledse Part Y C Ct at C P ° Ct ll3S thB ,nso » c “ve 

The method by which Edith Sitwell works m compiling 
her Notebooks is the true method of poetry applied in a 
different sphere: she brings together the 'discoveries of 
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minds working far separate so that they cast light upon one 
another and a new discovery is made in the conjunction. 
This process produces its most striking results in the Note¬ 
book on William Shakespeare , where she quotes from authors 
as different as Nietzsche, Baudelaire, and Meister Eckhart in 
her examination of the plays. This Notebook is full of 
treasures of observation and inspired perception, and there 
are pages, particularly on the Tragedies, which seem to me 
to take their place with the fmest Shakespearian criticism of 
our time. What is above all important, however, is her 
fundamental conception of Shakespeare’s stature. In noth¬ 
ing is Edith Sitwell’s own stature more clearly revealed than 
in her sense of Shakespeare as a poet so far above all other 
poets that he is almost a power of nature, so that as it were 
unconsciously he is able, in the pattern of his plays and in the 
movement and imagery of his verse, to reveal meaning 
below meaning to those who have ears to hear, to the very 
central mysteries of life. In her summing up of the 
tragedies she says : 

Sometimes the gigantic phrases thrown up by passion, have 
the character of those geological phenomena, brought about in 
the lapse of cosmical time, by the sun’s heat, by the retained 
internal heat of the earth—or they seem part of the earth, ful¬ 
gurites, rocky substances fused or vitrified by lightning, as in 
Timon of Athens. Or, as in King Lear, the words seem thunder¬ 
bolts, hurled from the heart of heaven. King Lear, Timon of 
Athens, seem the works of a god who is compact of earth and 
fire, of whom it might be said that he is a fifth element. 

Only one who was a great poet herself could have written 
that. 
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